INDECENCY   OF   SPEECH                l8l
The second of these elements has resulted not only in
hundreds of tendentious plays and dramatized sermons
but has also attracted unnecessary attention to the
private lives of aftresses. It is a Protestant Puritan
notion that the good artist muSt also be a good man.
They demand therefore that adresses in Shakespeare
muft be good women because they perform in great
plays, though the universal attraction of wickedness
makes scandal about an adress a taSty morsel even to
the Puritan, and actresses of no great talent from Nell
Gwyn to Ada Isaacs Mencken (to come no nearer
our own day) have thriven by their evil reputations.
On the whole, however, the public likes to make
goddesses of its a&resses and to see in these all the
beauty and romance which life does not give the
average theatre-goer, and to the Puritan playgoer who
makes a goddess of an a&ress it is unendurable that
Shakespeare should make her talk bawdry, for this
either disgusts him or awakes in him feelings which
perhaps he dare not acknowledge even to himself.
For these reasons, also, he cannot watch those scenes
in Titus Andronicus in which Lavinia appears mutilated,
or those in Pericles where Marina is kept and tormented
in the ^bawdy-house at Mytilene.
This tangled psychological jungle did not threaten
Shakespeare's freedom when he wrote parts for his
boy a&ors. The chief interest of the audience centred
upon the character the boy played, rather than upon
himself, and such personal interest as they took in him
was usually concerned with his skill as a female
impersonator, for the boys cannot always have Stood